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This study seeks to detereine transfer students* 
perceptions of the college environsent and to desonstrate a positive 
effect on their perceptions of the environsental press by seans of a 
gronp*connseling procedure* Porty-six transfer students were given 
the college and University Bnvironsental scales » second edition (COBS 
II) » vhich vas designed to aeasure student perceptions of the 
environeent at a given college. The stndy utilized a pretest-posttest 
control group design » with the experisental group receiving both 
directive and nondirective group counseling* Results indicated a 
significant difference between the two groups on two of the five COBS 
II scales; cossunity and caupus uorale. There vas a failure to 
identify any significant differences between the sex subgroups^ but 
because of the snail size of the subgroups* this finding was not 
surprising. Iwplications of the study and reconeendations for further 
research are outlined. c&uthor/PC| 
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Chapter 1. Introduction 

As a college admisnions officer this researcher has 
become aware of an increasing number of transfer students. 
This phenomenon is? nationwide and comes at a time when rrany 
four-year colleges are eKperiencing an oveiall shortvige of 
students. The dramatic increase in transfer students can 
be attributed to several factors. First, in the last decade 
this country has witnessed considerable growth in the number 
of community colleges. Beginning with one school in New 
York the movement has developed into a nationwide education- 
al trend with over 800 community colleges in the United 
States today. Secondly, senior-college students are demon- 
stratinq a greater degree of intor-instit'itional mcMlity 
than ever before (Rerry, Butts and White, 1971). 

The institution which employ? this researcher 
matriculates over 200 transfer sstudents yo.irly and on the 
basis of past enrollment trends anticipates a «3raduaT in- 
crease in this number. In a procedure* dcyignod tc ;n quaint 
the new student with the college and to assist him rcqi&ter 
for courses, this researcher's home c.-<:lloge operates a 
combined orientation program for both freshman and tranr. frr 
students. 

Through cxpet ienco giiined in neeting, recruit ino, 

SI 
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and mterviowimj frcshrtan and LiMiisfoi studonw:^ ttxia li- 
searcher has felt for some time that transfer student a* 
needs differ from those of freshmen. Because of there 
different needs » specific programs should be developed to 
assist the transfer student adjust to his new senior coil*^cje 
homo . 

Prior to the literature search, this researcher 
recognized several differrrces vhich set the transfer 
student fspart from his freshman ?olleagues. Transfer s^u- 
dents generally display a grcatc. degree of sophistication 
and interest in financial aid ciw iters thai; do freshrt-n. 
Transfer students are naturally interested in their acader.ic 
program and how their transfer credits will be applied to 
the curriculum. And lastly, transfer students are more con- 
cerned with the practical application of their academic 
program than are freshman students. 

A considerable amount of material dealing with now 
student orientations is available to the researcher. Moat 
colleges conduct some type of orientation program for 
entei in'j studo.kts, and once such a program is initiat«3d it 
is rarely discontinued (Butts, 1971). Action rcseaxfh 
explt>ring the effectiveness ot individual programs at imi' 
ticular institutions however is less copious or at loast 
less published. 

Transfer student research by TnocJl and Med?.-:c»r 
{19("'j) lound a very lir^itecl niiir;bc'r of euro: ssf »il tr.-*!" .«f 
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orientation programs. The fron: to 1969 sav 

relatively little transfer studer^t research. A study by 
Goodale and Sandecn (1971) encouraged renewed interest ih 
.this area. The paucity of research expressly concerned with 
transfer student orientations can probably be explained by 
the fact that roost senior colleges offer combined frcshmon- 
transfer programs. Ironically » investigations of these 
combined programs show them to be ineffective and unwanted 
by transfer students^ yet the practice persists (Knooll^ and 
Medsker, 1965). 

[Existing transfer orientation research is lr>roeIy 
involved with academic transfer shock, academic achievement, 
and attrition rates. Very little research has been published 
concerning transfer student personal and social adjustment 
problems (Goodale and Sandecn, 1971). 
Statement of the Problem 

If the student's expectations of college life and 
the actual environment are not, at least partially con- 
gruen*., the student is dissatisfied and often will withdraw 
from school (Shaw, 1968). Transfer students often arrive 
at the senior college with highly idealistic porceptlons of 
the environment (Anstett, 1973? Donato, 1973). The rela- 
tionship between the transfer's case of adjustment tr» hi a 
now home and incongruent perceptions has i-.ot hoen tl.oicuvl.ly 
invcstigcJted. 

Lonato (1973) oonciudcd his study cf junior roljr..jO 



tranuCer studuute with a rucoj^inier.ddtion lor additxor.al 
research measuring the true needs of the individual student 
and the environmental press ot the university. Another 
researcher (Anstett* 1973) points out tho need for oirplrJcal 
research at each senior college in order to develop suppot t 
programs for incoming transfer students. Lastly, Donate 
and Fox (1970) recommend additional research to determine 
whether on-campus activities narrow the perceptual incoi»- 
'.jnumcy experienced by transfer students. 

This researcher feels that it is i.-ruciAl to dotet- 
roino the transfer students* perceptions of the senicn- 
college environment. Furthermore, four-yr»«r coliem*? 
should develop programs which will facilitate the itidividuol 
student's adjustment to thu incongruity bt^twecn his cKpc^cta- 
tions and the realities of on-campus lift. 

The purpose of thir study is twofold: firpt, to 
deternino the transfer students' perceptions of tho collrgo 
onvironment; and second, to d€>irnnutrato y positive rffo^i 

* 

upon the student's poroept i tnnc of the environiT>rntai f ves.n , 

j.y n^uanc' of a tjroup^counaelino procodui^e. 

Ilypothcigog 

(1) The environmental percept Lor. r of the trjiRfur 
ctudfint ufroup treated with the group-t;cunsi.*liijr, j^rt r. iuro 
will not differ significantly fror.i the* envi vonn'ontal per- 
cpptionc of thr untreated transfer student grouy. 

I'lA) The onvironmcntal nrrceptirns ot the 
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cxpct imontal female students will not ai'ffct significantly 
from the environmental perceptions of the fomaXe control 
students . 

(2A) The environmental perceptions of the experi- 
mental male student ill not differ significantly from the 
environmental perceptions of the male control students. 
Definition of Terms 

Col lego environment *-The total product of the inter- 
action between the components (ruleE> and regulations # 
traditions, ph/sicnl plant, administration, students, 
faculty and curriculum) at the research institution. 

Group-counac 1 ing~ -An educationol problem solving 
approach to changing attitudes and perceptions of tht.> group 
members through loosely structured discussion sessions. 

Press — The dynamics of the college ^environment vis 
perceived by the studentn. 

Transfer studont "-A student who becjan hie academic 
career at a publicly suppoL'tcd community college, ci private 
junior college or a four-year college and who ha;* transfercd 
to the senior institution. 
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ChatJtor 2. Rovi«w of Litcraturo 

Uistorical rcrspoctivo 

Ptroshman orlontation programs liavo a history that 
dates back beyond tho turn of the century. The first known 
orlontation program was offered by Boston University In 
1888. In 1911 Reed College offered tho first orientation 
for college credit (Mueller, 1961>. 

Throughout the nineteen fifties and nineteen Flxties 
freshman orientations were discussed in terms of goals. 
These goals were categorized as buing cither "microcosmic" 
or "macrocosmic" in nature. Microcosmic orientations wero 
concerned with the student's direct relationship with tho 
institution and generally dealt with items such as academir 
advising, registration, study habits and student activities 
(Fitzgerald and Busch, 1963). Macrocosmic orientations vv>ere 
more involved with the goals of higlter education, the 
intellectual aspects of college life and a search for self- 
knowledge and understanding (Mueller, 1961; Shaffer, 1962). 

A survey conducted in 1968 (Kronovet, 1969) involving 
92.41 of the colleges and universities listed in th'i 
Kducational Directory found that 59.3% of the privatt- colleges 
and 38,1% of the public colleges operated some type of 
orientation program for incoming freshman students. 
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A standard aim of stuUcni orientations is vlu. c«.ru!.u- 
nicatior* of college rules and rccjulations to incomint) 
students. Gerber (1970) tounC that studei.ttf who have* par- 
ticipated in formal orientntions tend to posacsa greater 
Knowled9c of campus rules ar.d regulationr tiian do untroaied 
t;tudonts. In addition, Foxiey (1969) reported that a 
striicturod counseling format familiarised students with 
canpus^ rules more eff«ctivoly than did lees form^^l proorams. 

Oriented students tend tc perctivo the institutioi* 
in nore porsonal terms than do "un-orienti^c" Gtudent«. The 
oriented students discuss prcbJcms vit.h college personr.-^l 
(counselorSf deans, houaomotht^rs, etc.) with les^s roluctw-.nce 
than do students who have not been treated in an oriontatior 

(Robinson, 1970). 

Orientation programs vary greatly in length And 
contont. The weeJc-long summer sessions, the tnri?e-v:.'>y 
programs c-.nd th<» full pemo«ter troatir.cnt are a fww examples 
(Butts, 1971; Patty, 1966). Miller and Ivey (1967) studied 
the fcf fectiveneys of one day, throe diiy and one weeK 
or if. mat ion proqiamp. They found that studrn*. knowlt»iitTf of 
campun rulos and rcgulation& varied insiunil ic'.-»ntlv wit'., 
the length of the program. 

Presently, the small group-counsel intj or ier.t .iticn 
format is helti in high regard by many collTyc »»uudon» 
personnel officers (Winborn and ^Varoney, IVtSj Gerboj , lV«70j 
i-iUttc, 1971; Goodule and t^ardoen, 1971). 
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Cenctul "Tund of Iraru;ior Ui i vnt.ulon t'rojiur.s 

Rcsuarch by Knooll anu Mcdskoi (196^0 round feu 
successful tranofor student orientation f redraws. y,cvt i>r».. 
grams grouped freshmen and transfer student? tcgethrr or. th 
assumption that the needs of both groups coalO be r.t t by rr. 
s5»Mre treatment. Timing of the orientation sessionc \:qq 
often amiss. The programs frequently oor.vci.ed prior tj tiio 
I'Ovjii.ninq of tho lalJ !icmester when many transits Rtiic'€»r; 
*^ero r.tSJi employed (Knoell and *Vedfskcr, :«*C5; Butts, 1^7J) 
V.ost orientation {.rogiams excluded, t ho trar.fifor student's 
upouse. Married transfer students felt that their h»-sbardp 
or wives should be involved with the oriei.tatlon proc«»8s in 
order to gain insinhts into the demands of upptsr division 
college work (Knoell and McdsKer, 1963). 

Even though Knoell an<2 Kedsker (1965) outlined the 
problems inhcrvsnt Jn transfer orientations, few Renio^^ ir.- 
r^titutions have cht^ngcd theiV troutment proredurcs f.u in- 
ommq tr.'^nsfer students . one. researohor 'McC.mn, I'M 7^ 
founH th.a the majority of existing o>jeniations continuoc: 
to foous upon incoming first semester .«tUficrtc. A udy 
(ruK:o, J9C8) conducted at the University ci rifttiouii ay • 1 
a random twunple of male and female tiansfc- ptudonts to 
express their perceived needs in tight are of stuici.t 
j^erconnel i?orv3ces. Among the catecories r.entioncd t,:e 
Ktudonts nnvc un unsatisfactory rr.tinq t.c the combiner 
freshman-transfer orientation. Klrile both r.u»n and w-jucr 
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criticized this necvicc, the i.r.*Kiaic ytudonts cxpte&sci i 
ai9ni£icantly higher degree of dlssdtisfcicilon than did the 
nalcs. More recent ronearch by Worely and Conrad (1973) 
.supported Fulco*s findings. This research conducted at 
Kansas State University indicated that freshman and transfer 
mK»d5 and outlooks are sufficiently different, at ttt.^e of 
c3rientation» to warrant separate oriental ion programr. 

Goodale and Sandeen (1971) in their n'view of 
student personnel literature found that r.cst transfer 
t^tucent research cantered around academic saccess, a^:trition 
rate, and articulation probltsms. One notable exception vns 
a research project conducted at North Texnc State Uniyernity 
with transfer students admitted on academic probation 
{Winborn and Maroney, 1965}. This study, while dealing with 

■ 

academic achievement, also investigated tha effects of group 
counseling on the psychological needs of transfer studt-ntc. 
The researches c reported that successful 5:mdents in the 
experimental group demonstrated greater score rhang« or the 
Dominance and Nurturance scales of the Edwards Perfeonality 
Protercnce Schedule than did unsuccessful student? . Those 
findings were interpre'ed by Winborn and r\ironoy (19(-5) tc 
mean that the group-counseling sessions had positively 
influenced the student's quest for positions of loddership 
and their empathy for others, 

fiandeon and Goodale (1972) conducted a national 
survey of student personnel services at 82.} cclleg(?s and 
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uriivofiii tio3. Thi'V found that only 12% ot the 633 rcuorMng 
instituticna were cunductiny research cm tlm social adjust- 
niont prol>lams of transfer students. .Miothor study (Goodalo 
Qnd Sandoon, 1<>71) roportod that a limited number of senior 
oolloijes wore dosl.jniny specific transfer orientation pro- 
ijrama. Some achools aro ut ilising students who have 
succc'jssf ully transferred tv. explore thci realities of four- 
year college life with incoming transfer students (3utts, 
1971). The State I'nivv.rsity of New York at Buffalo has a 
special transfer affairs office which works with a faouity- 
studont advisory committee in organizing a complete i-rouram 
tor transfer students. Exact content of this orientation 
way vary with the individual campus. However, each program 
includes small group mootinqG between new and former trai.M- 
fer students (Goodale and Sandeen, 1971). A similar 
iriontation approach involving pfrson-to-pc:rson reaction wns 
sugvjested by students at IVashington State University {Berry 

ot al, 1971) . 

Overall, the senior collegiate institutions hav.» 
continued to overlook the needs of incoming transfer stu- 
dents (Rutta, 1971? Berry et al, 1971? Sandeen and noc>dale, 
1972; Worley and Conrad, 1973). Goodaie and LJandoed (L071) 
found that of r,24 institutions surveyed 5il required trntis- 
fer students to attend orientation session.-s while onJy 4 Li 
of these schools offen>d separate programs for transfer 
students. 

1 » 
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rift'erc-ncga Retwcer. Trunsfer aiuI Tvat.lvo ^^:!nior ln sU_tuti on 
Students 

Orientation prograri* involvinq both freshman and 
transfer students assume that a single program wilJ me&t 
the needs of toth types of students (Kxiocll and Medsker, 
1965). Other researchers maintain that a multitude of 
differences separate the transfer student from his peers 
who began their educational career at a senLor institution 
(Cross, 1S68; Perry et al, 1971? Worley e^nC Conrad. 1973). 

Knoell and Medsker (1965) found that 25? of the 
transfer students indicated that uncertainty regarding their 
carc»er plans was a major factor in their decision to attt-nd 
a junior college instead of a senior institution. In her 
extensive review of research. Cross (1968) found that 
junior college students tend to be more unsure of themselves 
and ir.ore reluctant to venture into new situations than their 
peers at four-year colleges. Also, as a group, junior 
college students expressed lower educational and occupation- 
al arpiratSons than did native senior-college students. In 
addition to experirncinq a lack of self-confidence, transfer 
students often felt that their academic preparation vms 
weaker than that of their peers at senior gfrhoois (Knoell 
and Medsker, 1965; Cross, 1968). 

Transfer students tend to perceive- their relntion- 
55hi^ with the senior institution differently than do native 
students (Buckley, 1971? Anstett, 1973). Knooll and Medrker 
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(19C5) found that ti.anster« uttciivJini, nor:- soptarian 2 j»?s 
identified less with the fouz-year school than with their 
junior college. More recent research (Goodale and Sandcon, 
1971) stated that transfer students in general identify 
less with the senior college than with their two-year insti- 
tution. 

Using the Now gtudent Inventory , Worley and Conrad 
!I973) found additional contrasts between transfer and 
freshman students attending four-year colleges. Transfer 
istudents indicated more non-student role experience than 
did freshir.en. Also, transfer students viewed pract-fc.il non- 
classroom experience just as important as academic exi:eri< nce. 
In line with the concern for practical issues, tranf ftrsi 
indicated greater interest in financial and academic matters 
than did freshmen (Goodalo and Sandeen, 1971). 

In summary the differences exi«5tin9 between tiansfcr 
and freshmen students, at the time of entrance orient at icr. , 
are niimerous and well documented (Knoell and Medsker, 19iS5; 
'"roSR, 1968; Butts, 1971; Worley and Conrad, 1973). ivlso, 
♦he need for separate orientation programr specifically 
structured to assist tho transfer student to cope with hi;-, 
unique problems, ir, equally docun.entoJ (Butts, 1971; iandocn 
and Coodale, 1971; Goodale and Sandeen, 1972; Warren, 19i;f; 
Worley and Conrad, 1973). 

Group Counscli n q Ai> A Viable Orientation T col 

Research on orientation procedures indicates that 
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the small tjroup-counsjtiiinci format i£< more aiuccessjful than 
large group procedures (Hoffman and Plutchik, 1959f Kopeck, 
1971? Butts, 1971). In his research dealing with college 
teaching McKeachie (1970) found that small class discussion 
sessions are superior to large lecture presentations in 
effecting change in attitude, student satisfaction, and 
motivation. 

Reiter (1964) demonstrated the effectiveness of 
small-group counseling in altering certain attitudes of 
incoming freshmen at Hofstra University. His research 
revealed that students in the treatment groups developed a 
more mature philosophy of life and more positive perceptions 
of college life than did members of the control group. 
Christiansen (1964) obtained similar results with group 
counseling techniques. In an evaluation of small-group 
orientations, Pappas (1967) reported student approval of 
the sessions and a desire for greater involvement in planning 
the program. Both counselors and students vjave a poritivo 
assessment of small-group orientation procedures in research 
conducted by Volsky and Hewer (1968) . 

Studies at Niagara Community College (Rothman and 
Leonard, 1967) evaluated a group counseling procedure in 
three areas: second semester grade point average, attrition 
rate, and scores on the Study of Values Inventory . The 
sessions v/ere structured to encourage discussion of personal . 
problems and to explore questions concerning the curriculum. 
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P.esulta of this research domwrnsttrated significant ditfcrencios 
between the scores of the experimental group and the control 
group on the attitude inventory. 

An intense small-group orientation procedure was 
employed at Phoenix College in 1965 (Dutts, 1971). The 
treatment dealt with correct vocational choice , appropriate 
career curriculumt and detailed job information. Success of 
the program was measured by the grade point average at the 
end of the first semester # the number of semester hours 
earned, and the attrition rate at the end of the first 

* 

semester and at the end of the first year. .With the excep- 
tion of semester hours earned the experimental group per- 
formed significantly better than the control group. 
Perception of the college Environment 

Research in the area of social psychology by Pervin 
(1963) and others (Carlsmith and Aronson, 1963) indicates 
that the manner in which a person experiences and copes 
with a new environmental situation is determined in part by 
his expectations. 

In a study of high school students and their coun- 
selors, Seymour (1968) found that during the college-choice 
decision process, college-bound seniors hold inaccurate 
perceptions of nearby colleges. Furthermore, the students' 
counselors also perceive the environments of nearby colleges 
inaccurately. Other researchers (Donato and Fox, 1970) 
reported that admissions officers tend to overenphasize the 
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positive attributes of their school's environment. As a 
result of the. data reported the researchers feel that the 
biased perceptions of the admissions officers may partially 
.•explain the counselors* and students* unrealistic perceptions 
of college environments. 

Research has shewn that entering freshmen hold 
highly unrealistic expect.ktions of the college environment 
(Stern, 1968; Pervin, 1966; Johnson ^nd Kurpius, 1967). 
Prior to entering, freshmen tend to perceive greater academic 
demands within the college environment than do upperclassmen 
(Standing and Parker, 1964). Other researchers have found 
that while entering freshmen perceive a stringent academic 
climate during the first year, this attitude progressively 
diminishes as they advance toward their senior year (Pervin, 
1966; Johnson and Kurpius, 1967). Berdie (1968) investigated 
the change in student perceptions and found that during their 
first two years students learn that college is not as 
intellectually exciting as they had expected, that the campus 
has less social structure than they anticipated, and that 
they must assume more responsibility for their social and 
interpersonal behavior. 

Effects of Inaccurate Perceptions of the College Environment . 

The perceptual adjustment which occurs as the stu- 
dent progresses from freshman to upperclassmen proves 
traumatic for many. Research has shown that many students 
withdraw or transfer when the college of their choice is not 
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congruent with their expectations (Holland, 1956; Greenfield, 
1964). Thistlethwaite (1960) reported that often a student 
will drop'out of a particular career field because his ex- 
pectations of that field prove incongruent with reality. 
Shaw's (1968) findings support the contention that withdrawal 
from college will occur if the majority of the student's 
expectations are not fulfilled. However, he further submit- 
ted that students who find parts of the environment incon- 
gruent with their expectations will usually overcome the 
shock and remain enrolled. 

Comparison of Freshmen and Transfer Perceptions 

The findings of several researchers indicate that 
freshman perceptions of the college environment differ con- 
siderable from the perceptions of upperclassmen (Standing 
and Parker, 1964| Pervin, 1966; Johnscii and Kurpius, 1967). 
in his research comparing the perceptions of freshman, 
transfer, and upperclass native students Buckley (1971) 
found no significant difference between freshmen and transfer 
student expectations. However, both transfer and freshmen 
indicated perceptions of the college environment that were 
significantly different from those of upperclassmen. He 
concluded that transfer students have highly idealized per- 
ceptions of the college enviroxunent, which are f«r removed 
from the realities of campus life, as perceived by upper- 
classmen. 
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Transfer Student r or^«^ptio»B of tlw ColloQf> Knvirorjncnt 

Research by Donato (1973) also demonutreted th;a the 
overall expectations of transfer students are incongrueni 
with the actual environmental press as perceived by native 
students. However, he found no significant relationship 
between the incongruent expectations and the transfer stu- 
dents* first semester grade point average at his new school. 

In another study, Anstett (1973) found that transfer 
students perceive their new college home as relatively in- 
considerate and unfriendly. Anstett feels that these 
hostile perceptions hinder the transfer student's rapid 
adjustment to his new environment. 

ft 

Summary 

Research has indicated that a person's expectations 
of a new situation influence the manner in which he deals 
with this new environment (Pervin, 1963? Carlsmith and 
Aronson, 1963). Transfer students perceive the senior 
college environment differently than do upperclassmen (stern, 
1968; Johnson and Kurpius, 1967). They have a tendency 
perceive the senior-college environment as hostile and un- 
friendly. The stress associated with these- hostile percep- 
tions may complicate the adjustment of the transfer student 
to his new environment (Anstett, 1973). 
Group Counseling With Transfer Students 

Researchers using group counseling with probationary 
transfer students have met with varying degrees of 6UCCer..-3. 
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In their icseareh with transfer students admitted on pro: vi- 
tion, Winborn and f'aronoy (1965) cstabliahed no signii icnnt 
differences between the experimental and control groups in 
^rade point averages and pre-post scores on the Sdwards 

0- 

Personality Preference Schedule . Another researcher (Abol, 
1967) inv^istiyated the effects of group-counseling ur>on the 
academic and social problems perceived by probationary 
transfer students. Tho experimental group demon stra tod sig- 
nificantly hiqhor academic averages and lower attrition rates 
than the control group. 

Further inconsistency in the research findinqs was 
provided by Minichiello (1971). His study compared the 
effectiveness of directive and non-directive group counseling 
in reducing transfer shoclc. Ar.alysis of his data indicated 
that the directive group experienced little alienation from 
the community, and no academic transfer shock. The grad.-* 
point average earned by the non-directive group was not sict- 
nificantly different from that earned by the control group. 
However, the trend favored the experimental group. 

In summary, the small-group counseling technique is 
well accepted by students and by college student personnel 
officers (Vols}cy and Hewer, 1968? Butts, 1971). Ovor.ill, 
group counseling techniques are more effective in bringing 
about attitude change and improving student motivation and 
satisfaction than in improving academic performance (Roitoc, 
1964; Minichiello, 1971). Several researchers found that 

I 
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intense directive group c-ounooling tcchniquoa uio i-xcrt .i 
positive effect upon acadoinic performance (Abel, 19b7> But 
1971) . 
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Chapter 3. Methodology 

This study was conducted on the campus oi a pi:iv.\to 
liberal arts college. The school has a long heritage as a 
junior ccllego and began offering baccalaureate aegrocs in 
nineteen pixty-cight. The college is located in the suburbs 
of a high.y industrialized city that has a population of 
approximately 50 thousand. 

The full time student body is comprised of 1700 
students. Approximately 700 are females and the remainintr 
1000 are males. The college also hcs a part tine enroHmi^nt 
of approximately 1200 studf^nts. 

Students may seek counselincr on campus from one full- 
tiiro counselor and one part-time counselor. However, with a 
rr-Jatively small student to faculty ratio, of 30 to 1 , mufrh 
unofficial counseling is carried out by the faculty and s^omc 

administrators. 

Generally, the students come from middle clnMS socio- 
(iconomic backgrounds and viow the college exi>erienco as a 
practical step toward gainful employment and financial 
security. 

Description of S ubiocts 

There wore 46 transfer students that «ntori»d thu- 
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col.lu«jo in th«» 1074 3j>i*itnj ai;rio?ii,«r . (ft thia cyroup ?> ti «a 
earned thoir associate dcgroest at a conununity or junior 
collaqe and transferred to the senior institution with 
junior claims rank. Twenty students of the initial group 
transferred from other four year colleges. Thirteen students 
attended junior or community colleges but did not earn an 
associate degree prior to transferring into the senior in* 
stitution. Ages of the subjects ranged from 18 upwards to 
43 years of age. The socio-economic background of the group 
ranged from lower middle class to upper middle class. 
Nineteen of the subjects wore females and 27 wore males. 
Twenty of the tost subjects resided in either dormitories 
or off-campus dwellings while 26 commuted to the campus 
daily. 

Description of the Measures Employed 

The test instrument used in this study was the 
College and University Hnvironmental Scales , second edition 
(CUES XI) developed by C. Robert Pace in 1963. The test 
was specifically designed to measure student perceptions of 
the environment at a given college. CUBS II may be ac^min- 
isterod to individuals or to groups. Most students will 
need 30 minutes to take the test. 

The tost consists of 160 items which arc answorod 
as true or false. Sixty of the test item's arc oxporimont:Jl 
and therofore are not included in the scoring scal<.'s. The 
100 test items are grouped into 7 scales. The basic fivo 
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scales oon^iat of ;:0 items each. Tho two new scales v.'hich 
have been added to CUES II are comprised of 22 items each. 
Definition of the Scales 

Scale 1. Practicality . These items describe an 
environment characterized by organization, enterprise, 
material benefits and social activities. A structured en- 
vironment is evident in the administration and the class- 
rooms of the college. 

Scale 2. Community . This scale describes a group- 
oriented campus where the student body is friendly and 
cohesive. Faculty members arc acquainted with the students r 
and are aware of their individual problems. 

Scale 3. Awareness . The items in this scale deal 
with three types of meaning - personal^ poetic, and political. 
Personal meaning is characterized as a search for self- 
knowledge and understanding. The poetic meaning is developed 
through creative opportunities in painting, music » art* and 
drama. A general concern for the welfare of mankind is 
reflected in an awareness of events around the world. 

Scale 4. Propriety . On this s-calc group standards 
are important. The environment which is described is a 
polite and considerate one. 

Scale 5. Scholarship . These items describe a 
caifipus atmosphere which encourages academic achiovemont .md 
disciplined scholarship. 

Scale 6. Campus Morale . The college environment 
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is one which accepts social norms » group cohesivcness and 
oncoura9<23 friendly assimilation into campus life. At the 
same time the atmosphere permits freedom of expression and 
a coRsnitment to intellectual activity. 

Scale 7. Quality of Teaching and Facultv^Student 
Relationships . The environment described in this scale is 
ono in which professors arc perceived to be scholarly and 
to set high standards. At the. same time a warmth exists 
between students and their professors. 
CUES II Normative Data 

Repetition of tho CUES with groups within 35 differ- 
ent institutions found 94 percent differed by 3 points or 
less and 86 percent varied two points or less. 

Buros Mental Measurements Yearbook indicates that 
the CUES II has a well-*(1eveloped set of norms. This norma- 
tive data is based upon a national reference group of 100 
colleges and universities (Pace, 19G9) . 
Scoring Procedure 

Tho 1969 manual for CUES II describes the 66+ per- 
cent method of scor:^ng the test. This scoring procedure is 
based upon the logic of consensus and docs not generate 
mean scores, in the 1963 CUES manual Pace describes the 66+ 
percent method as well as a more customary procedure usin«g 
the means of the raw scores. This second scoring method 
was chosen for this study because it is based upon the 
logic of variance md can be statistically treated in tho 
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Rt?search nosltjti and rroo'durc!! 

This study utilised n pretest-poattost controi cftoup 
.desitjn. Usincj the random table of numbers the research 
subjects wore randomly assigned to the exporimental and 
control cjroupn. In anticipation of possiLJc attrition 
sxxliy-icts wore assifjned to tho experimental group while 2^ 
;iubjGCts wore assigned to the control group. 

The test instrument (CUES II) was administeieu to 
both groups prior to the onset of tho tr^satment sessions. 
The instrument was administered to all of the experimental 
subjects at one time just prior to the first treatment 
session. In order to reduce attrition the pretest was 
administcr(?d to control subjects in small cjroups and in- 
dividually. Both the experimental and control groups com- 
pleted tho protest within a three d^y time period. 

Tho oxporimental group participated in a sorios oi 
one-hour group counseling sessions which met once a week, 
for throe v/oeks. The treatment procedure used in these 
sessions was an even mixture of directive and non-diroct ivo 
counseling. For a detailed description of tho treatment 
program refer to aF>pendix C. 

The control group received no treatment whatsoev« r 
during the throe wyek period of time. 

At the conclusion of the three week treatment 
period the experimental group completed the CUES II ns »i 
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posttest. This wa« Adir.itiistorod at one sittxng. 

At the und of the three wock tiiae period tho CUhiS II 
was again administered to the control group as a post test. 
The control subjects completed the posttest in small groups 
and individually. Both the experimental and control sub- 
jects completed tho posttest within a threa day timo pervod* 
Statistical Procedure 

For statistical analysis purposes the experimental 
and control groups* scores on the CUES II w«?re stratified 
into male and fomalo subgroups. Analyses of variance w«»q 
performed on each of the seven CUES scales according to 
male and female subgroups, first using the scores obtained 
on the pretest and then using the scores obtained on the? 
posttest. Analysis of variance was used in order to 
identify significant differences between the mean scores on 
the pretest and posttest at the .05 level. 

Additional statistical analysis was done by per- 
forming a t-tost on the combined male atid female mean 
scores in select reporting categories. Those categories 
having F ratios that approached significance at the .05 
level were chosen for this further analysis. Refer to 
appendix B for a detailed table of F ratios. 
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Chapter 4. r indinqs 

Introduction 

This chapter will deal with tho undoriying ration<ile 
for the selection of the two statistical tests used for data 
analysis. 

A presentation of noteworthy findings will be made 
in relation to the stated null hypotheses.. Finally f the 
chapter will include an interpretation of the analyzed data. 
Choice of Statistical Testa 

The College and University Environmental Scales 
reports the student's environmental p**rceptions by the uyo 
of 7 different scales. Male and female stratification of 
the research groups resulted in the necessity to deal with 
28 score categories. In order to identify significance 
with this number of subgroups, analysis of variance was 
chosen as the primary statistical tool. 

Attrition reduced the si^se of the experimental 
group by 12.5% (24 subjects to 21) and the control group by 
9.1% (22 subjects to 20). The stratification into male and 
female further reduced the experimental ant* control groups 
into oven smaller units. 

The small sampl** size and the even smaller subqrcup 
sizes indicated the need to perform a t-test upon the 
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ccmkined male and female subgroup scores. Analyses cI 
variance on all subgroups indicated that three of the settles 
(Community, Campus Morale, Scholarship) demonstrated trends 
toward significance at the .05 level. A t-test for related 
measures was performed upon the pretest and posttest scor»»s 
on these three scales. 
Results 

The primary null hypothesis could not be rejected in 
its entirety. 

Hot The environmental perceptions of the transfer 
student group treated with the group counseling 
procedure will not differ siqnif icantly from 
the environmental perceptions of the untreated 
group. 

The t-test indicated a significant difference at the 
.05 level on two of the three scales which were examined. 
The combined male and female groups reported significant 
score changes on the Community scale and on the Campus Mi^rdle 
scale. A statistical examination of the third scale 
(Scholarship) determined that no significant change had 
occurred. The following chart illustrates these findings. 

Mean Combined .Scores 



Community Campus Morale Scholar s hip 
Pretest 10.90 9.48 7.71 
Posttest *12.86 »i2.09 9.04 
Standard Deviation 2.64 3.89 3.76 
♦Significance -.05 
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At the .05 level the tabled t value was 2. 09. Tho 
t-teat results on the Community scale found an observ>id t 
o£ 3.39 and an observed t of 3.04 on the Campus Morale 
scale. An observed t of 1.74 was found on the ScholarRhii, 
scale* F ratios on the remainini} four scales* subgroups 
suggested no further analysis was needed. 

Thus from the above data, it seems that the null 
hypothesis could be rejected on the Community and Campus 
Morale scales. The remaining five scales demonstrated 
positive trends but no significance at the .05 level. 

Ko significance at the .05 level was found among 
the combined control group scores and there were no 
observable trends. Refer to appendix A foi a complctf 
table of mean raw scores. 

The secondary null hypotheses could not be rejected. 

Hoi a "^he environmental percept ionc of the cxpcri~ 
mental female students will not differ 
significantly from those of the female control 
students. 

Ho^b The environmental perceptions of the experi- 
mental male students will not differ signif- 
icantly from those of the mal£ control studrnts 

Analysis of variance was performed by computoi on 

the male and female subgroup scores of each scale to identify 

statistical significance at the .05 level. None of the F 

ratios indicated significance at the desired level. The 

largest F ratios occurred on the Community, Scholarship , 'md 

Campus Morale scales. The following chart details these 
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tindlngs. 



Experimental 

Community 
Female 
Male 

Scholarship 
Female 
Male 

Campus Morale 
Female 
Male 



Moan Sciuarcs and Observed F Ratxcs 
df df ffSa msy. 



14 
24 



14 
24 



14 
24 



20.25 
20.35 



3t.OO 
41.88 



18.06 
55.54 



8.96 
8.83 



42.55 
17.92 



17.24 
18.03 



2. a6 
2.30 



0.85 
2.04 



1.05 
3.08 



None of these F values were significant at the .0"^ 
level. Refer to appendix B for the complete table of mean 
squares and F ratios. 
Interpret at ion of Data 

The above data indicates that the transfer students' 
significantly increased their scores on two of the five CUES 
II scales: Community and Campus Morale. These findings 
support rejection of the primary null hypothesis in these 
two areas. 

Analysis of variance of the male and female rubgroups 
does not support rejection of the secondary hypotheses. This 
failure to identify significance at the .05 level in the sex 
subgroups is not surpriuing. The small size of these sub- 
groups necessitated larce raw score gains in order to a::hiove 
significance. 
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In summary, no significant sains could be iOi^ntiricd 
anions the sex subgroups using analyses of variance. Flgnir*- 
icant gains, however, were £ound on two of the seven CUES II 
scales when a t-test was performed upon combined mean scores 
of the subgroups in the Community and Campus Morale scalos. 
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Chapter 5. Summary, Conclusions, 
and Implications 

Hypotheses 

The primary hypothesis of this study stated that the 
•environmental perceptions of the transfer student <iroup 
tr'jated with the group counselin9 procedure would not diffc^r 
significantly from the perceptions of the untreated ^j^^oup. 
This hypothesis was partially accepted on the basis of the 
t-test performed on the comljined male and female CUES IT 
scores. Only the Community scale and the Campus Morale 
scale demonstrated significance at the .05 level. 

The secondary hypothesis stated that the environ- 
nontal perceptions of oxporimontal subjects in the sox suh- 
groups would not differ significantly from the perceptions 
o£ the control sex subgroups . These hypotheses were 
accepted on the basis oC the analyses of variance which 
wen.- performed on all sex subgroups. The results of tho 
analyses of variance indicated no significance at tho .05 

l<"VOl. 

Summary 

This research v;as conducted to doti=»rminG the off fo- 
ri vcness of short term group counseling sessions upon the 
onv ironm'.'ntal oorccjjtions of firKt s»:.T.ester tiansfcr t:lu- 
rlonts. The purpose of the study was to compare the student's 
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scor...'a on the ColltMH- atut r ni vorsity T:nv^ rui utu?ntal l'.calu;K> 
}>eforo participation in t.hci counseling treatment, with their 
scores on the test after completing the proyram. 
Subjects 

There wore initially 4t transfer students involved 
in the counseling program/ Attrition reducod this tmmb-r 
to 41: twenty-one in the exporimontal group and 20 in the 
control group. 
Tost Administered 

The test used to evaluate the ef foctivenesa of the 
counseling program was the CoUoge and University 
Environmental Scales , second edition (CUES II). This in- 
strument was developed in 1963 by C. Robert Paco. The tost 
is composed of 160 true or false questions of which the 
last CO items are. experimental and therefore arc not scored. 
The basic 100 items form seven scales: Practicality, 
Community, Awareness, Propriety, Scholarship, Campus Moraic, 
and Quality of Teaching and Faculty-Student Relationship.';. 

Procedure and Data 

This study used a preteKt-posttost control cjroui> 
design. The research subjects were randomly as.signuJ to 
either the experimental .or control group. The CUES II test 
was .idministerea as a pretest and a posttest to determine 
if the students* perceptions of the college environment w-^ro 
significantly chan^ied by tJuj counseling treatment. 

The treatment program consisted of three one hour 
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grcup counsolin<i sessions over n Ihiw week tiuui £>ecic.<L 
The counseling troatinont wats an even imxtuio of dlrortivt- 
and non-directive procedures. For a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the treatment program refer to appendix C. 

The experimental and control groups were stratified 
into male and female subgroups. Analyses of variance were 
done by computer on each of the sex sul.groups. The small 
size of the sex subgroups pointed out the need for lurthor 
statistical analysis. The sex subgroups were combined and 
a t-test was performed upon selected mean pretest and post- 
test scores. The selection of the scores for further sta- 
tistical testing was based upon the size of the P ratios 
obtained from the analyses of variance. 
Results 

The analyses of vaxianco performed on the scn svh" 
yroups found no significant Oifferenceu at the .05 level, 
iiowover, the t-test on the combined male ar.d female subgroups 
did identify significance at the .05 level on two of the 
seven scales (Campus Morale and Community) . With the sig- 
nificance level sot at .05, the null hypothesis couXu be 
rejected when observed t -2.09. The observed t on the 
Campus Morale scale was 3.04 and 3.39 on Community scale. 
Conclusion 

From the t-test performed on the coirbined subqroup 
scores it seems possible to partially reject the primari* 
null hypothesis, .significance at the .05 level was found 
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on the Community and C.impus Moi*alu scales of the CUKii IT, 
llowovQr« it mutit be noted tMat while positive trends wor^^ 
socn on the remaining five scales no significance was 
5ietected at the .05 level. 

Statistical analyscf? of the sex subqroups did not 
support rejection of tho secondary null hypotheses. Thr 
SOX subgroups did not demonstrate a significant diffc^renr*^ 
m environmental perceptions following the treatment program. 
Implications 

This researcher believes that the implications of 
this study are contemporary and relevant. Numerous stucUe;} 
have documented tho ongoing perceptual adjustment which 
transfer students as woll as incoming students experionoo. 
The success of thin adjustment often determines whothT n 
student stays in school or withdraws. 

At a time when many colleges are experiencing 
reduced enrollments it would seom logical for them to in- 
crease their efforts in assisting inconing students iraUe 
the necessary adjustments. Attrition frorr college is oft'^n 
related to factors other than academic failure. Disillu- 
sionment with the college, financial, as well as personal 
rroblems are often the root causes of student withdraw.il. 

• 

.*Jomt« typo of supportive counseling program would assist 
iitudents besot with such di f f icu Itiets. ThiJ study hij 
Investigjtod ono possible ufjproach. 

Woll adjusted, satisfied students not only have n 
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tendency to romain in rolloge until c^A'aduat ion, they f.im-> 
Hktc very effective unofficial admissions recruiters. 

A thiid# and norc phixoscphical implication can Lc 
drawn from this study. We presently Jive in an era which 
claims to value the individuality ot the person. huainetiH 
concerns advertise that their firm docs not treat the 
person as a numbor. Small liberal <irt8 colleges have 
claimed this interest in the individual fcr years. If 
colleges are indeed oriented toward the iitdlvidual «nd his 
needSr it would appear that more research along the lines 
of this study is in order. Counselinr; prcjrams desi'^ned 
to assist the individual in his quest for fulfilment and 
satisfaction should be one of the top priorities for today* 
colleges. 
Recommendd t ions 

1. Additional research on the effects of group 
counseling upon the student's nerceptionr of 
the college environment should be undertaken. 
Larger sample sizes nre necessary to allow fcr 
greater general iration of the findings. 

2. More colleges should utilize the CUES Ii or 
similar instrumonts to determine how tholi 
school is perceived by their native studontr. 
as well as incoming students. 

3. Colleges should take it upon themselves to Sitc^p 
outside the structures of traditional transfer 
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oriontaiion proiiranis and develop new apprCiacbtt. 
which Will assist transfer students in ittakinci 
the adjustment to the senior institution. 
Increased articulation L>etwecn junior and senior 
colleges should be developed. Adjustneni 
counseling o£ transfer students should bc^in be* 
fore the student leaves the junior institution. 
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Group Counseling Treatment 

Tho treatment program consisted of throe weekly 
group counseling sessions. Each session lasted approximately 
one hour. An even mixture of directive and non-direr tivo 
counseling procedures was utilized in the program. 

I. First treatment session 

A. Administration of the CUFS II instrument 

1. The researcher held al3 conversatioii to 
a minimum before administering the test 

2. Administration of test required approx- 
imately 35 minutes 

' B. The last thirty minutt^s of the first r.cssSon 
were devoted to establishing a sense of 
rapport between the test nubjects and 
counselor. Coffee and doughnuts were pro- 
vided 

1. During this portion of the session 
casual conversation covered topics sucn 
as: home, background, academic major, 
previous academic experience 

2. Near the end of thr first cession the 
group was instructed to come to the 
next week's session prepared to discusE 
problems or questions in the followino 
areas: financial aid, transfer of 
credits, and academic counseling 

II. Second treatment session 

A. First portion of this session was concerned 
with financial aid problems encountered by 
the subjects 

1. The director of financial aid briefly 
discussed typical financial aid problems 
and ways of overcoming these problems. 
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After thofciu brief tntruuuctory %-Qinr.» r c: 
tihe se&sion <lev€*3oped into a nor.^dxroctivr 
question f answer » discussion format 

B. Second portion of this session invoXvod 
discussion of transfer credit evaluations 
and academic advising 

1. The researcher had a copy of each sub- 
ject's credit evaluations. Each question 
that was raised was answered in detail 

2. Questions regarding the academic require- 
ments for various majors were dealt with 

3. This portion of the session developed ns 
a non-directive discussion regarding 
graduation requirements and course 
selection 

Third treatment session 

A. First portion of the session operated with a 
minimum of structure 

1. Students discussed problem areas which 
affected transfer students within the 
college 

2. The discussion opened up to all related 
topics 

B. Second portion of session 

1. CUES II test instrument was administered 
as a post test 

2, Following the completion of the CUES IT 
the subjects completed a short question- 
naire which asked the students to 
evaluate the total treatment program 
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